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Luther’s House, Furniture and Lecture 
Room at Berlin, Germany. 

To every lover of sacred music, the name of Luther 
will ever be held in lasting remembrance. He wasa 
composer of no ordinary ability, and an able advocate 
of church music. He regarded it indispensable that 
every minister should be able to sing. 

From a correspondence of Mr. Low, in the Congre- 
gational Journal, we make the following extract : 


“A young lad, who knew some acquaintances of 
mine in Berlin, accompanied me to the tower of the 
church near the town house. The church has two 
towers, the top of one of which is occupied by a man 
whose duty it is to keep watch and give the alarm in 
case of fire and to blow a trumpet every half hour as 
a signal of his vigilance. He has comfortable rooms | 
for himself and family, and moreover indulges him- 
self in the business of flowers, which aie placed in 








pots around the tower, and thrive in spite of the wind, | 
which at this height is cold and strong. His supplies | 
are drawn up, and he does not descend often, as the | 
stairs are rather crazy, and were once the means of | 
giving him a tumble through the tower, although he | 
luckily escaped without serious injury. From this | 
elevation one sees a flat country spreading out on all | 
sides of the city. The Elbe approaches near, and can | 
be raised to fill the ditch about the walls so as to offer | 
in a few minutes a formidable obstruction to an ene- | 
my. Directly below is the market place, on one side | 
of which is the town house, and before this ancient | 
edifice is a statue of Luther. Beyond, at the end of | 
the tower, is the church where Luther preached when 
he nailed up his famous thesis, and where he was bu- 
ried. A glance at the right shows us that we are in 
a military town, for there is the exercise place, upon 
which a number of brass cannons are placed, and 
where a company of soldiers is maneuvering, whose 
uniform reminds us that Wittenberg has departed from 
the sway of the descendants of Frederic the Wise, the 
protector of Luther. 

The whole length of the street, extending from the 
famous church over the market place to the cloister 
where Luther dwelt and where he delivered his lec- 
tures, is open to our view. Descending from the 
tower | directed my steps up this street, passing, on 
my way, the house where, according to the inserip- 
tion over the door, Melanchthon “lived, wrote and 
died’ The entrance to the ancient cloister, the ver- 
itable abode of the Reformer, is through a building of 
much later erection, used as a Theological Seminary. 
One erosses a court between the buildings, ascends a 
pair of stairs and enters the anti-chamber, a small 
room with a high ceiling and oaken compartments.— 
There is a cupboard in the corner where the wife of 
Luther stored her materials for cooking,and which 
she sometimes found inconvenient ; for the only com- 
munication between this apartment and the kitchen, 
is through the lecture room, and as Luther tolerated 





no intrusion while holding forth to his srholars, if his 
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wife was by any chance separated from her store 
room and her oven, the dinner must abide the conse- 
quences ; for the doctor, albeit a friend of good living, 
was less concerned about the seasoning of his meat 
than about that of his discourses. 

The parlor, or sitting room, which is immediately 
adjoining, is a somewhat more stately apartment,with 
beechen finishings, and doubtless for that time was 
considerably grand, and when yet new and i 
tended by Catharine, was so ina measure. A clumsy 
wooden table occupies the corner of the room. A 
porcelain stove in one corner reaches almost to the 
ceiling, its plates impressed with scenes from Scrip- 
ture like those which cover the walls of the peasants’ 
houses in Holstein. The windows, with iron sashes 
and tiny round panes, look out upon a court, which 
in Luther's day was a garden, and by the side of the 
window .are the identical chairs in which Dr. Martin 
and wife used to sit, enjoy the sight of the fruit trees 
and flowers, and beguile the hours of relaxation.— 
Over one of the doors is the autograph of no less a 
person than Peter the Great, who left this memento 
of his visit, besides enacting one of those barbarian, 
feats to which he was addicted. He wished to buy 
Luther’s beer glass, but the relic was too precious to 
be disposed of even to an Emperor, and he was told 
in the civil manner in which refusals are usually com- 
municated to persons of this rank, that he could not 
have it. ‘ Well,” he replied, “ifI cannot have it, no 
one else shall,’ and dashed it upon the floor. The 
largest apartment isthe lecture room, although it is 
too small to accommodate more than sixty or seventy 
hearers. A cabinet on one side contains the frag- 
ments of tne just mentioned drinking glass, the heads 
of Luther’s wife, some of her embroidery, and some 
of her relics. ‘The Cathedra is elevated two or three 
steps from the floor, and seems too narrow for Luther 
in the excitement ofan attack upon the Pope. Over 
it, and afound the room, are some portraits and pic- 
tures by Lucas Cranach. 

At the other end of the town, I passed into the Pal- 
ace church, by the door upon which the famous thesis 
were nailed, and read the inscription on a tablet set in 
the floor, beneath which the remains of Luther repose. 
Melanchthon lies near him. Frederick the Wise,and 
John the Steadfast, are buried under the marble floor 
of the chancel. Since Luther raised his voice within 
it, to advocate a return to the doctrines and piety of 
the primitive church, the edifice has undergone many 
changes, some of which it owes to the devastating war 
which was waged between the friends and enemies of 
the truths prociaimed within its walls. The roof has 
been entirely renewed. The chancel still retains 
some fine specimens of sculpture; but most of the 
embellishments which gave the building its reputa- 
tion for considerable splendor have disappeared. Be- 
sides the damage done by the many sieges to which 
Wittenberg has been subjected, the church could have 
received no small injury from having been, like many 
in our own country during the revolutionary war,con- 
verted into a stable by the enemy while in possession 
of the town. 





Vocal Instruction, 

_ In teaching the Elements of Musie, much instruc- 
tion may be communicated during the early part of a 
school. Some teachers let their scholars sing a tune 
through as hard as they please, and make little or no 
corrections. Some let them sing out of time and out 
of tune, and think perhaps that by and by they will 
correct the errer. Corrections should be made at the 
time. Sing occasionally a tune by rote, but do not 
spend too much time on many tunes. Rather improve 
on a few all that is possible. Much can be learned by 
singing a tune very soft, with voices subdued. This 
helps to form the taste. Be sure that the time is beat 
ed Pang Such as cannet do this and sing had better 

n, 





The singing of Rounds in classes blends instruction 
with amusement, which induces many to attend sing- 
ing school. The great object should however be con- 
stantly kept in view, viz :—to teach scholars to read 
music correctly, and to sing in good taste. 





A Musical Revolution. 

In the South-West of Switzerland, a musi- 
cal revolution is rapidly taking effect. Its 
watchword is harmony; its object is to give 
a new direction to popular singing, and its 
means may be found wherever there are per- 
sons willing to take a little pains, and who 
can find a leader to give them a little instruc- 
tion, and to guide their voices in singing the 
congs of their country and the praises of their 

od. 

Long was it thought that French Switzer- 
land could not march with the German can- 
tons in vocal music. Long has the lake of 
Geneva heard little along its shores, but 
coarse, vulgar, and obscene ballads. Lately 
the students of Geneva and Lausanne have 
labored to counteract this evil, by composing 
patriotic songs, and endeavoring to give them 
popular circulation. The effect has been hap- 
pily successful, but within a smallcircle. The 
religious awakening, which is making daily 
progress in Switzerland, has had great effect 
in improving the, national singing. New 
methods have been adopted in many schools, 
to train the childrento the execution of hymns 
with a fine and simple harmony, and the ef- 
fects have been so far pleasing—but some- 
thing was wanting to reach the mass of the 
people, and that has been supplied. 

A few years ago, M. Kaupert, a Saxon 
gentleman, who has long resided at Morges, 
proposed to teach gratuitously the whole pop- 
ulation of young and willing persons, in any 
village or small town, to sing together. The 
rumor attracted considerable attention, and 
drew forth a variety of opinions. But soon 
his promises were realized, and all skepticism 
was silenced. At Marges, and in the neigh- 
boring villages, concerts of the voice alone 
were heard, producing such a noble effect as 
no person in the whole country had before the 
least idea of. He was induced to extend his 
benevolent labors. He electrified, as it were, 
the whole side of the Lake of Geneva. Every 
where the magician of song was followed by 
crowds. The moral effect of this is beyond 
calculation already: the result excites aston- 
ishment. 

M. Kaupert commonly began in schools 
and other large rooms; persons of all ages 
and of every rank in society flocked to these 
meetings. It was soon necessary to ask for 
the use of churches; and sometimes large as- 
semblies have been held in the open air. In 
the former places hymns are sung, and in the 
latter songs, patriotic and descriptive, but 
free from any immoral taint. 
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These large assemblies followed his in-| 
struction and caught his method of execution | 
with an enthusiasm perfectly astonishing. M. | 
Kaupert’s kind manner and untiring patience | 
had a great share in producing the effects | 
which so surprised them. 

The city of Genevainvitedthe musical phi-| 
lanthropist to visit and charm its population. | 
Some of the higher classes became alarmed, | 
but in the result they are too willingly carried | 
down the stream, Pastors, professors, mag-| 
istrates, ladies of the first rank, and person; 
the most distinguished for learning and sci-| 
ence, were seen side by side with children and | 
poor people, listening and learning. When 
the grand meeting took place,no church could 
receive the multitude, and they repaired to the 
Place du Palais, in number 4000 singers—_ 
the effect was sublime. M. Kaupert was| 
loaded with expressions of admiration and| 
thanks, and a* medal was struck in honor of| 
him—a mark of respect which in Switzerland | 
is never conferred but upon those who possess 
the highest order of merit. 

At Lausanna his instructions were sought 
with universal avidity. Many who had been| 
accustorned to spend their evenings in dissi-| 
pation, began to employ them entirely in| 
learning the new method, Children and| 
their parents, all the schools, the professors | 
and students of the college, servants and mis-| 
tresses, workmen and masters, persons who 
had been the most opposed to each other in| 
religion and polities—the inhabitants of differ- 
ent villages, distinguished by banners--all| 
were attracted, all seemed of one heart and_| 
soul. When the previous training was com- 
plete, a day was fixed for the grand concert. 
More than 2000 singers were arranged in the} 
great church, the noblest Gothic building in | 
Switzerland; the flags of villages and socie-| 
ties were tastefully disposed on an ivy-clad| 
tower; the vast multitude who came to hear| 
were crowded within and without; and then | 
was sung a hymn to an air of Luther’s com-| 
posing, simple, grave, noble, but oh! the ef- 
fect!—no words can utter it; the impression | 
will never be forgotten. Other hymns were | 
sung, and a most touching patriotic song, the | 
words of which we owe to M. Oliver, named | 
La. Patrie, Our Country, Helvetia—Helve- | 


tia. {Polytechnic Review. ;f 
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Me. James L. Brown. At his request our account 
stands square up to the present, Dee. 25th. The two 
books ordered July 17th, we sent for the money re- 
mitted. On the Instrumental music sent we shall | 
make a small discount, although the retail price is the | 
same as the amount remitted. As the sheets cannot 
be obtained sent for December L9th, we have put the | 
amount sent and the discount together and marked | 
the Journal of Music paid for Vol. 4. If this is not 
agreeable we will accommodate. 


Singing Schools in this City. 

There must be two or three thousand persons of 
adult age attending Singing Schools in this city.— 
Singing Schools, Glee Classes, Concerts and Temper- 
ance is all in vogue. More is being done in the music 
line this winter, than has been accomplished for two 
or three years past. The country is not behind. 


‘ UY { 
Pianos for Sale, 

Second-hand Pianos can be had at this Office from 
$25 to $75,which will answer every popes for hearn- 
ing to play. One can be safely boxed up and sent 
any route where you could send a load of potatoes, 
and with no more injury. We sometimes trade in 
part for such things as can be used in a family or as 
will be mar ketable. 
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Musical Education Soc, and Boston Academy. 

The Musical Education Society are giving Concerts 
at the Odeon for the season, lending a helping hand to 
the Boston Academy to sustain its «eerial existence, by 
lifting its head above water. Why did they not come 
out “on their own hook ?”’ Why allow themselves to 
be “sucked in” toa sinking ship? We should be hap- 
py to render them any aid in our power, provided they 
will sail under their own colors. 

It is certainly no slur on the owners of a vessel to 
say that the captain run her on the rocks. 


Mr. Mason, 

We understand is teaching a School, ‘‘free, 
gratis, for nothing,”’ i. e., scholars attend, tu- 
ition free. A gentleman spectator says, a- 
vout 150 scholars. 
in another church in the immediate vicinity, 
of 285 scholars at $1 each. We have since 
been informed that Mr. M. is paid by the So- 
ciety and the school is made free, 

m@ “VOCAL SCHOOLS ” in one School in New 
V3 York. his looks like studying musie scien- 
tifically. This book in the hands of Common Singing 
School Seholars, will be of much more service to them 
than the best teacher can be. It is a thorough manual 
of instruction—a kind of self-instructor. Retail price 


Can be had at our office for 50 cts. 


ae i , 7 ’ : , . TM _ 
Ridiculous Conduct in Teachers, 
We have seen an old man, in teaching his class, 
stretch out and up his hands and arms, spread out his 


62 1-2 cts. 


feet and legs, reel round and stomp, draw up his face, | 
: | 
eock up his eye, and say,that was the way some igno- | 


rant leaders of choirs did. Lmitating another, he made 
gestures before young ladies, bending back and stretch- 
img upward, such as we thought at the time, would 
have caused a universal hiss,—had it been any other 
one than a man whose name, by hook and by crook, 
had been favorably known. 

How true it is, “that if a man gets his name up he 
can lie in bed till noon.’ That means in the present 
case, that he can cut up any dido he pleases, teil sto- 


Mr. Woodbury, has one | 


increase; people are beginning to wake up to the im- 
portance of the subject; as an evidence of the fact, I 
would state that in this little village of some three 
hundred inhabitants, where but two winters ago they 
did not give a penny, they are now paying out this 
winter for the advancement of Music upwards of sev- 
enty-five dollars. I have sent you a paper containing 
a short account of a Concert that came off about six 
miles from here about a month ago, but which I did 
not have the pleasure of attending; the performance 
is spoken of as being highly creditable.” 

The Trumpet matter has been attended to. 

Correspondence, 
| A correspondent from Connecticut says :—“I would 
| like you to state in your next paper, what particular 
|advantage you should consider a choir would derive, 
that has been accustomed to the use of the old-fash- 
| ioned Syllables, fa, sol, la, &c., by adopting the sev- 
jen Syllables, Do, re, mi, &c. ?”’ 
| We of course can only express an individual opin- 
ion, though that will probably not be far from the 
|truth. Ifa certain choir were never to have any ad- 

ditions, and never expected to sing with others than 

| themselves, we conceive there would be no necessity 
| for their learning the other Syllable. There can be 
| but little use of it at any rate, provided they can read 
jmusic well with the old Syllables. Beginners can 
more easily learn to read music with the Seven Syl- 
lables than with the four, as is evident both from the 
| philosophical view and from the admission of those 
| who have learned both ways. Music is now univer- 
j sally taught with Seven Syllables and we conceive 
| that a teacher would actually do wrong to teach the 
;old way. Since so far as his influence was concerned, 
‘he wonld retard, in that one respect, the progress of 
| science. 

There would be a difficulty in a choir, where some 
only knew how to sing fa, sol, la, &c, and new mem- 
| bers had learned the Seven Syllables —When they 
jsung any Solfeggio exercises or tunes by rote, the 
|application of different Syllables would make confu- 
jsion. ‘The question then is simply, whether the old 

members shall advance and learn do, re, me, &c, or 
| whether the new members should retrograde. ‘This 
| would be easily answered. All sciences are advanc- 
jing and they who do not go on with the multitude 
must be left behind. Perhaps as a general thing it 





| 


ries bordering so closely upon licentiousness as to cause | might be desirable for those who have formerly sung 
young ladies to blush for shame who had not been ae- | fa, sol, la, &c, should learn the Seven Syllables, sim- 
customed to such oralisems—and his scholars say, **O, |'ply to keep up with the times, and so as to sing Sol- 


are his superiors in genius and edueation. 





The Motive Power of Niagara is greater than all the 
available steam and water power of Great Britain. 


that is very interesting.’’(!) 


people to sing the praises of the King of Kings—who, 
to make his school ‘interesting,’ will keep them 


laughing a considerable part of the time, by frivolous | 
stories and remarks of a double meaning, slyly ex-| 


pressed, exhibiting part of the time “dandy Jack,”’ with 


gestures which would disgrace a younger man, and | 


mix up with the whole a little machine made piety. 
The instructions for a dozen evenings will be la, la, 
la, and tunes by rote, “now sing sharp 4, now sing 
flat 7.’ At the end of the school, they will find that 
the trouble and expense has been worse than thrown 
away. 5 
teresting school.”’ 
and what is it? 


But where is the moral influence, 


ject. What have they learned? Almost nothing !— 
They have learned to laugh when they should have 
been sedate. They have sung “la, la,” when they 
ought to have been thoroughly exercised in melody-— 


They have wasted time,singing by rote, when they | 


ought to have been taught to read music: What they 
have learned, it may be said, will be superficial. This 
is the way some churches ‘are humbugged. They 
should have an eve to these things, and not leave the 
whole matter to the judgment ofa single individual, or 
trust to the name of a teacher. 


In the infancy of a science, (music) a man who lusts | 


after power, praise, and cash, can easily secure a rep- 
utation, when his intrinsic merits are below par. He 
grows old, and keeps his crusty notions, however ri- 
diculous and at variance with common sense. .-How- 
ever ignorant of every department of science, he de- 
nounces others who grow up around him, though they 
Well he 
may, to save his tottering and mouldy popularity.— 
Very good men are not always wise enough to com- 
prehend these things, and are imposed upon. 

Take care, pastors and people, of old dogs. It is 
hard teaching them new tricks, and harder reforming 
their bad habits. A teacher of music, if his hairs are 
grey so much the worse, who pats up the girls, throws 
h‘s arm on their necks—the little misses,—no harm to 
hug them of eourse, and occasionally kiss those with 
whom he is best acquainted, because you know he isa 
father in Israel, (!) and has not seen them for some 
time,—should be frowned upon and made to feel that 
his example is regarded as pernicious. 





Hitchcockville, Ct. 
A correspondent from Hitcheockville writes as fol- 
lows: “Iam happy to be able to say that the interest 
in the cause of music in this region is gradually om the 


O, they have had, they may say, “a very in- | 


Not according to the extellent in- ! 
structions of Mr. Hastings, of New York, on this sub- | 


How mistaken is that | feggios or tunes by note with more modern singers, 
chureh who will employ such a man to teach the young | 


and not because it would make them any better sing- 
iers. For one’s own self, it would be of no particular, 
| we might say, no advantage at all to learn the new 
syllables, except so fur as it might be gratifying to the 
mind to know all things that 1s comprehensible, the 
| Seven Syllables among the rest. 
bles may be compared to a little shorter route to the 
same place. The four syllables are rathar mere cir- 
cuitous and doubtful,but if by this way a person learns 
; to sing, and can sing, he is as well off as though he 
| had taken the shortest cut. It must not be inferred 
| that we mean to say that it is just as well to learn one 
way as the other. This is not true in our opinion.— 
We think that the Four Syllables, as such, should 
be discarded. Notwithstanding, we presume that it 
would be rather hard telling in regard to a person 
| who might sing “Old Hundred,’ whether he learned 
the old or new Syllables, and it is more than probable 
| that the tune would sound as well in either case. 

| Perhaps we have not hit the points had in view by 
our correspondent, if so, we will, at his request, “try 
again.” 


Qurstion. 

He also wishes to know “what a good second-hand 
Base-Viol can be had for?’ Answer: from $10 to 
&15. We have a very good one of the size for about 
| 13, with a bow. 


| From the Portland Transcript. 
A Wish for E. H. on her Bridal Eve. 
BY-S. B.'s 
| Bright skies are smiling o’er thee— 
It is a joyous night. 
| Sweet visions rise before thee, 
And hope’s pure star, with bright 
And eloudless beam, is shining; 
Upon futurity, 
And Love's soft hand is twining 
A fragrant wreath for thee. 


In this bright hour of pleasure 
I'll breathe a wish for thee 
Not that the richest treasure 
Which lies beneath the sea--- 
Or gems that shed their lustre 
O’er Mammon’s worshipp’d shrine, 
Or sparkling pearis that cluster 
Round beauty’s brow, were thine. 


No !---wealth far more enduring 

I'd wish thee to possess--- 
Treasures more worth securing--- 

Prace---VirtTus---HAPPINESS ! 
May these be thine, attended 

the sweet train of Love, 

And thine, when life is ended, 

A blissful home above. 





The Seven Sylla-° 
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Music in the Boston Schools. 


If we are correctly informed, the credit of introducing music into the Boston 
Schools is due to the Hon. Samuel Elliot, while he was Mayor of the city. If for 
nothing else, he is worthy of much praise, and his name w./] be handed down to 
the musical and literary world with gratitude. Being familiar with the systems 
of education in Germany and Prussia, where music stands on the same basis with 
other studies, a laudable zeal inspired him to bless the rising generation with the 
happy influences and lasting advantages of a musical education. Mr. Mason was 
ready to lend his aid, and making a successful experiment, such as any other 
good teacher would have made, through the influence of Mr. Elliot, music was 

laced in the schools, and Mr. Mason was employed to superintend the matter. 

‘or several years he has received $130 for each school, and has caused to be given 
two lessons per week, by some individual, who has been employed by Mr.Mason 
at $80 per annum; leaving in Mr. Mason’s hands, for the use of pianos and his 
general superintendence, $50 per school—making a salary of $800 for the sixteen 
schools. 

We are far from charging the city government with a bad policy in this mat- 
ter. Under all circumstances, it was doubtless the best that could have been 
adopted. But the time has now come when a change can be made for the bet- 
ter, and indeed circumstances seem to demand it, 1f we would not loose the hold 
we have on public opinion. 


Connected with the present arrangement, there are several evils which can be 


remedied. And considerable improvement can be made in other respects. The 
evils, the remedies, and the improvements, we will endeavor to point out, and 
from the remarks of musical and literary men, it is believed that there will be 
but one opinion on the subject. 

Supposing,that to furnish pianos for all the schools would demand a rent of not 
less than $30 each; the sum of $130 was appropriated for each school. Had 
the City Government foreseen the popularity of musical instruction,with $30 per 
annum for the five years that music has been taught, they could now have paid 
for a piano for each school. Any of the piano forte makers in this city, would 
have furnished, and would now furnish sixteen-of their best toned instruments, in 
plain cases, for $150 each. With the other $20 which we have left after paying 
$30 tor each school, we should have $360 per annum, a sum amply sufficient to 
pay for the superintendence of the schools. A change can therefore be made in 
this respect, without interfering in the least with the present arrangements. On 
this plan, after five years, the pianos would be the property of the city, and it 
would only cost $100 per annum for each school ; and it would cost no more than 
it does now until that time should expire. We would therefore most respectful- 
ly recommend to the City Council, when the present term of engagement with 
Mr. Mason expires, that pianos be purchased for all the schools. Had this been 
done when music was first introduced, the pianos would now have been the 
property of the city, and the cost of instruction, as above stated, $100 per annum 
for each school. 

But another arrangement would reduce the price of instruction 820 more per 
annum, and still pay the teachers as much as they now receive. This arrange- 
ment would consist simply in‘dispensing with a superintendent, under a salary, 
and by securing music teachers inthe same manner that teachers are employed 
for other branches. This would place the employment of teachers of music in 
the hands of the School Committee, and would reduce the price of instruction to 
$80 per annum. $50 would thus be saved in each school, amounting in all to 
$800 per annum, which as a pecumiary advantage is certainly worthy of consid- 
eration. 

The School Committee ought to embrace one or two individuals capable of ex- 
amining the schools in music. By this arrangement, other evils or disadvanta- 
ges would be avoided. It must be seen, that in order to render instruction in mu- 
sie permanent and useful, the ablest teachers should be employed, and the plan 
proposed would induce teachers of the firstrank to make applications. This they 
certainly do not do, or if they do they are rejected. Indeed, the conviction is 
too well founded to be suppressed, that a narrow minded choice is made in the 
selection of teachers of music—such, that persons who will teach only one and 
the same system—and who will use one man’s books are employed, and for those 
reasons, rather than men who have age and experience. This 1s a great evil.— 
High-minded, honorable musical men turn away from such connivance with dis- 
gust. It common education was monopolized by the School Committee so as to 
increase their individual wealth and influence rather than to promote the public 
good, we conceive that it would not receive the support of the community. Such 
must be the result of musical instruction in our common schools, provided it con- 
tinues as it has been, without a more benificent and philanthropic basis. 

Again, emulation and competitian is the life of business, and lead to great im- 
provements. But as music is now taught, there can be no emulation among the 
teachers. They mast teach a certain system, and use a certain book. This will 
please a certain man, because it affords him a revenue. These things are evident 
to common observers. Nor is it strange that on the part of the masters there is 
considerable indifference, as we authentically learn in relation to the whole sub- 
ject. It is evidently undesirable that one and the same system of instruction 
should be, at present, adopted ; for the same reason that it would have been un- 
desirable, fifty years ago, to have adopted one and the same system of instruction 
in common school studies, and books by one man. What a narrow minded poli- 
ey would this have been. Where would have been the improvement in School 
books? Open the way for the best teachers to be employed to teach on their own 
plan, also for competent men to prepare improved music books for schools—let 
there be a praiseworthy ambition among the several teachers to make the school 
they instruct the most proficient, and music in the Boston schools would certain- 
ly receive a mighty impulse. As things are now, whether the system is good, 
bad, or indifferent, veachers must teach it. The book must be used. Jf an en- 
lightened committee should fix on a particular system, the case would be differ- 
ent. And this might be the result, after sufficient tine had elapsed. It is ex- 
ceedingly desirable that there should be the same opportunity for the employment 
of the best talent in the musical department that there isin other branches of 
study. 

We should therefore most respectfully recommend to the proper authority, that 
when the present term for which Mr. Mason is engaged expires, that pianos be 
purchased for all the schools, at $180 each, and that music teachers be employed 
at $80 per annum for instruction in music in each school, and that no one tearh- 
er shall have more than three sehools, Applications would then be made by the 
best teachers in the country, and there would be areasonable inducement for 
those who were engaged to excel in teaching, and also for others to qualify them- 
selves. 

From personal observation and the observation of others, we believe that the 
instruction now given is exceedingly superficial. We do not see how it ean be 
otherwise,when of all the children from eleven to the age of fourteen—having at- 
tended three years, but very few can read a tune of the simplest kind in the natu- 
ral key, and perhaps not any who can read music in any other, unless they have 





had other means of instruction than the public schools. There seem to be two 
fundamental errors constantly practised. One is the meagre outline of instruc- 
tion which is simply gone over, or rather tlie waste of time on unimportant rudi- 
ments, and the excessive practice of rote-singing, the system of instruction being 
defective. The other error is in the ill adaptation of lessons to the children ex 
masse. If the mstruction was good aud well adapted, children after three years 
study and practice could read in all the keys with accuracy. We judge this from 
actual experiment. 

If our plan for the employment of teachers be adopted, and $80 per annum be 
allowed for each school, we should have the best of teachers, ultimately an excel- 
lent system of instruction, the best books, and the annual sum of $50 would be 
saved from each schvol, or enough to pay for pianos for all the schools in three 
years. 

In Germany, Professors of Music are distinguished scholars in all other branch- 
es of science. Nor is he looked upon to have attained to any degree of eminence 
who is not thoroughly versed in all the sciences of a liberal education. But in 
this country, men become teachers and receive the patronage of the public, who 
are actually deficient in common school studies. And it were a little more cred- 
itable to us were it not the fact, that distinguished writers and compilers of music 
are positively unable to write correctly, a short preface to their books, being oblig- 
ed to get, perhaps, a school girl to correct their uncouth phrases. For a man to 
be employed as a teacher of music in an enlightened city, who cannot converse 
on the most common subject of science without exposing his ignorance, is posi- 
tively ridiculous ; and it is almost bombast to say that such men should not be 
employed, whether young or old. Were there not some ground for the sugges- 
tion, we would withhold the recommendation, that in the employment of teach- 
ers of music for our youth who are in other studies, under able masters, suth per- 
sons be engaged, and such only as are well taught in all the branches of a com- 
mon school education—who use good language and good grammar in speaking, 
and who can read correctly. It must be seen, that the better educated teachers 
are, in all the departments of science, the better able will they be to make them- 
selves useful in teaching music, It will not be denied, that other things being 
equal, the best teachers are they whose minds have been the best disciplined.— 
For boys and lads almost, to be introduced into our public schools as teachers of 
music before men of age and experience, certainly approaches to imposition on the 
masters. It cannot otherwise be regarded than a disgrace on the musical profes- 
sion. It is as much as to say that there are no better teachers, or else the motive 
prompting to the employment of such persons mustbe abad one, Certain it is, 
that such a course of policy must degrade the importance of music in the opinion 
of the masters, and ultimately work its entire excommunication from the public 
schools—a result which would do incalculable injury to the cause of music in this 
country, since music throughout the States, as a matter of common school educa- 
tion, will rise or go down, according as it becomes permanently established in our 
city schools, or is excluded from them. 

Some persons may labor under a mistake in relation to the “Pestalozzian meth- 
od of Instruction,’ so called, which has been introduced into the schools. Ma- 
ny suppose that Pestalozzi was a distinguished music teacher, that he perfected 
and published a complete system of instruction and gave it to the world, and that 
we have had the good fortune to have it introduced with great success into this 
country—all of which is incorrect, having no foundation iff truth. Pestalozzi 
was the first who excelled as a teacher of common school branches, in communi- 
cating instruction on what is now in this country called the inductive method. At 
first it received the name of Pestalozzian method, from Pestalozzi. With great 
improvements, it has now become the universal system of instruction in all our 
best common and high schools. We have never learned that Pestalozzi ever 
taught a note of music in his life. But after his common school system became 
popular, music teachers called their peculiar systems “Pestalozzian,’’ meaning 
that they had applied the inductive principle of Pestalozzi, to elementary instruc- 
tion in music. The ** Manual,” we are told by a German, is principally a dis- 
torted and garbled translation of a little work by Keibler, with some additions by 
Mr. Porter, who prepared it for the press, and has no more claim to Pestaluzzian 
than Smith's Grammar, and indeed, not half so much. Emerson's Arithmetic is 
worthy of the name of Pestalozzian. The Manual,” could Pestalozzi speak, 
we believe would be pronounced any thing but worthy of his name—since it in 
the main and in particular, violates the great principles of Induction, which dis- 
tinguished Pestalozzi from other teachers, and which he labored so bard to estab- 
lish. Hundreds of music teachers have stated that they could not follow the Man- 
ual in their schools, not because they were unable to’ compr. hend it, but because 
it was positively defective. And yet this is the system which teachers are com- 
pelled to use in the Boston Schools! The idea of ‘Pestalozzian’’ System of 
Instruction, we are constrained to say, is alla humbug. We have no such sys- 
tem of musical instruction in our schools. We believe that we have, so far 
as it deserves a name, a kind of synthetic plan, quite superficial, and in some re- 
spects, radically opposite to a Pestalozzian, or inductive method. These remarks 
are only intended to correct a false impression in relation to the origin and real 
value of the present system. Let it stand a fair competition. 

Music in Common Schools is now becoming a matter of considerable interest in 
several States, and from the commanding influence which the Boston Schools 
exert, it ishighly necessary that the matters of fact referred to in the foregoing 
remarks be seriously weighed. ‘The fear has more than once been expressed by 
the present superintendent, that music would hardly continue in the schools for a 


: long time. This is decidedly our opinion. Not because there is any necessity in 


the case, want of interest in the subject, or evidence of its great utility—but be- 
cause of the evils connected with the present management. Music will not turn 
itself out, but a bad policy in the expense, employment of teachers, and want of 
a thorough system of instruction, may render it unpopular, and finally eflect its 
expulsion from the schools, ; 

It is just to say, that nothing but a strong desire to promote the best interests 
of music in our schools bas dictated these remarks. We have no personal feel- 
ing toward any individual other than what is just and honorable, While we are 
confident that monopoly is the bane of improvement, and should therefore be suc- 
ceeded by a more liberal policy, we should be first in attributing to all just praise, 
and would by no means exclude successful laborers from the field. Weare how- 
ever, perfectly aware that an attempt will be made to give a false interpretation to 
the above remarks, and that, to do away their force, other than honora! le motives 
will be adjudged. Any thing of this kind cannot alter the effect of the truths told 
on unbiased and worthy minds. Nothing is more common, than for selfish men 
to impugn the motives of those whose efforts for the public good interfi re in the 
least with their private interests. Let our readers bear this in mind when objec- 
tions are raised to this article. 





Tue Hurtcuinson Famity.—We have to record the death of one of this dis- 
tinguished family, (not one of the singers however, as has been reported.) This 
is the first death which has occurred in the family for sixteen years. 
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Lines written on hearing Mr. Knapp preach a sermon 
one evening during the present meetings, on the 
Prodigal Son. 


‘sf will Arise and Go to my Father,” 


Behold, the prodigal repents, 
The tear bedims his eye, 

His hardened heart at length relents, 
Alas! he cries, I die 

A wand’rer in this barren place, 

I’ll go and seek my father’s face. 


O foolish, rash indeed,he cried, 
To Jeave a father's home, 

Where all my wants were well supplied, 
In this far land to roam; 

I perish here, I will return, 

Although perchance his son he'll spurn. 


Straightway the penitent arose, 
His footsteps to retrace ; 
Afar, his wandering son he knows, 
And hastes to his embrace; 
While trembling, doubting, and in tears, 
A Father's kiss removes his fears. 


How oft, when like this wayward son 
We've wandered far away, 

After forbidden pleasures run 
Blinded by passion’s sway— 

The gentle monitor within 

Bids us forsake the paths of sin! 


Say, wanderer from thy father’s fold 
In search of Happiness, 

Seeking in numerous ways untold 
The treasure to possess-— 

Does not, oft-times, a still small voice, 

Urge thee to make that better choice? 


And bid thee walk in wisdom’s way, 
Whose flowery paths are peace? 
O, wanderer, come without delay 
For aye thy wanderings cease; 
Estranged frum God no longer roam— 
Return, return, there yet is room. 


For husks of sin will ne’er suffice 
To feed th’immortal soul; 
Ah no! there is a nobler prize 
To win—A better goal 
T’obtain,beyond earth's fleeting toys, 
E'en Heaven with its alluring joys. 
i pa 








1 cwe . 
Good Singing, 

Or good Church Music does not consist in the ezhi- 
bition of music, by a few or many. To have good 
Church Music, it is not necessary to be constantly 
learning and introducing new tunes. Good Church 
Music consists mainly in such a general cultivation of 
musical talent, as to secure a good choir to lead in this 
part of worship, and an ability on the part of the con- 
gregation to join with the choir in a part of the tunes 
sung. The trouble is, that singers are not well disci- 
plined. They do not know how to sing in time and in 
tune—so that the most beautitul harmony is sometimes 
made complete jargon. 

A false notion prevails which leads to this result,viz: 
That every thing depends on having new music and 
some interesting tunes. Many choirs are kept on new 
music, and never half learn any thing they practise.— 
Singers ought to be perfectly familiar with the tunes 
they sing in church,and should never attempt to sing 
what they have not thoroughly learned. It is exceed- 
ingly important that every choir should learn the old 
standard tunes first. They should be practised again 
and again,and learned, thoroughly learned. It is not 
necesgiry to have a great many tunes in practise. Far 
better is it to thoroughly learn a few. A tune is thor- 
oughly learned when it can be sung without notes. 

To some this may be a startling assertion, but we 
put it down as a deliberate opinion, that there never 
should bea singing book in the choir in the perform- 
ance of the music, or rather in worship of praise. Just 
suppose a choir of fifty members going into the singing 
seats without a single note book, or the least sign of 
musical notation, except such as is written on the 
mind; every one knows their part of twenty tunes, 
and can sing them better without the notes than with; 
they stand up, and when they strike the song of praise, 
their blending and harmonious voices swell and di- 
minish in perfect harmony. They are not troubled 
about the nvtes—they give attention to their own ears, 
and enter into the full spirit of the sentiment of the 
hymn, and then you would have good singing. 

Professional singers never think of coming upon the 
tage until their music, and words even, are fully and 





perfectly learned. If they did otherwise they would 
fail. And yet, common singers in our church choirs, 
who make |ittle or no pretensions to musical knowl- 
edge, get up in church, open their books at new tunes, 
hymns not committed, the tunes practised over only a 
few times, and attempt to sing the praise of Jehovah, 
while, perhaps, they can scarcely get the words and 
notes together with tolerable correctness, to say noth- 
ing of an entire want of expression. What are new 
tunes good for if they are not well sung? Some choirs 
and congregations are pleased with the novelty of 
something new—and the worship o! praise,—why that, 
they do not consider. This is not having good church 
music. 

If we were to lay down any rules for good church 
music, the first would be,that the tunes should be 
learned so that all the parts can be sung without the 
note-books. ‘The next would be that the choir should 
be drilled so as to sing inexacttime. The third would 
be that they should be able to sing in tune. A fourth 
rule would correct all the voices,and make them as 
near the same quality as possible. A sixth would take 
them thoroughly through Part 1V. of the Vocal School, 
with practical accompanying exercises. The rules 
there laid down for pronunciation, if well learned and 
understood, will aid very much the articulation. It is 
not too much to say, that they are infallible guides, be- 
cause they are founded on acknowledged and funda- 
mental usage—the prevailing custom of the age. One 
more will suffice : that is, systematic, thorough, regu- 
lar and continued instruction should be furnished to 
all the society, old and young, and all, as far as_possi- 
ble, be induced to profit thereby, by learning to sing. 
The final rule is, to sing no more tunes than are per- 
fectly learned. 

To have good church music, it is absolutely impor- 
tant that all the singers fully realize that singing is a 
spiritual service which they render to God, and not an 
exhibition of skill or taste for the gratification of men. 
If this be true, how much of the church music at the 
present day, think you, is acceptable to God ? 








Sociat Minstret, designed for the use of the do- 
mestic Circle, Schools, Concerts and Classes ; consisting of Sacred 
aud Secular Songs, Duetts, Trios, Quartetts, Rounds and Chorus- 
ses—principally selected from the best European authors, and ar- 
ranged with accompaniments for the Piano Forte. By Davin 
PAINE. 

This Book, certainly, in its arrangement is quite original, contain- 
ing about sixty beautiful compositions, principally from European 
authers. A few very sweet and tasty pieces trom the pen of the au- 
thor add value to the book. Here isa little of almost every thing 
that is interesting to common and professional singers. The variety 
of Duetts, Trios, &c., for male and female votces, will render ita 
complete Concert book. Here agreat many gems are found which 
cannot be otherwise obtained without four times the expense. Ev- 
ery teacher of Music should have one without fail, and all other sing- 
ers who have much experience or good taste. The Music, in point 
of taste and excellence, is of the highest order. There area few 
beantiful Glees. From this work a variety of pieces of the finest 
taste can be selected for concerts and for private social singing. In 
the Sacred Music Department, there are compositions from Handel, 
Rossint, Calcott, Knight, Barnet, Herold and others. Such of the 
sentiment as we have examined, we approve. The book is some- 
thing in the style of Kingsley’s Social Choir, and in no respect in- 
ferior, in songs a little extra. Probably sells for about $1—144 pa- 
ges, a little larger than a common singing book. 


ist. PREMIUM DAGUERREOTYPES. 
LUMBES DAGUERRIAN GALLERIES OF PA- 
TENT PREMIUM COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS, 
No. 75 COURT STREET, Bostox, 
251 Broadway, N. York. 136 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 
122 Baltimore street, Baltimore. Broadway, Saratoga 
Springs, Du Buquie, lowa, and Douw’s Buildings, Albany. 

These Portraits have been awarded the First Premium, 
and highest honor by the AMERICAN AND FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTES respectively, at their exhibitions, and the 
MEDAL, at the great Boston Farr, (1844,) for the most beau- 
tful colored Daguerreotypes ever produced; thus officially 
sustained in the position of superiority heretofore universally 
assigned them by the public. 

Constituting the oidest and most extensive establishment of 
the kind in the world, and containing upwards of a thousand 
pictures. Admittance free. 

(L3 Likenesses are taken every day, without regard te 
weather. ‘ 

Just published, and for sale as above, a spirited and most striking 
Lithograph of the Hon. T. Frelinghuysen, from a Photograph by 
Plumbe. 

Plumbe’s Premium Apparatus (being a decided improve- 
ment upon Prof. Petzval’s German Cameras ) and Rights, 
Plates, Cases, Chemicals, &c., wholesale and retail. 


PIANO FORTES TO LET 


BY 
OLIVER DITSON, 
135 Washington st. 

AMES MANN, Taxipermist, and Dealer in 

A | Foreign and Native Singing Birds, 

No. 22 1-2 WATER STREET; 
(Opposite the Office of the Boston Post,) BOSTON. 
BIRDS, QUADRUPEDS, &c., PRESERVED 
in a Superior manner, in all their Pristine Beauty 
Satisfaction Warranted. 

American & European Singing Birds, Cages, &c. 














T. GILBERT & CO., 
IANO Forte Manufacturers at old stand, 402 and 406 Washing- 
ton street. Boston. 
T. GiLnert, Original partner of Currier, 
ii. SAFFoRD. 


GLEES for the million are ready 


and selling, neatly got out on stout paper, 24 
pages of the finest glees, most of which are 
new in this country. Orders directed to H. 
W. Day, Boston, promptly attended to. $1,50 
cts. per dozen. 


SINGING BOOKS, 
OF ALL KINDS ARE FURNISHED AT THE 
MUSICAL VISITOR OFFICE; 
No. 8, Court Square, Boston, Mass. 
(C7 At the Lowest Prices !! 
A CARD. 

Lessons given on the following branches of the 
science of Music, viz: Organ, Piano Forte, Musical 
Composition, and the cultivation of the voice as taught 
in the most celebrated European schools of music.— 
Teachers from the country will be taught on the most 
reasonable terms. 

I. B. WOODBURY, 
No. 2, Opronx, Boston, Mass. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Music and Musical Instruments, 
A. BURDITT, Composer and Arranger of 
e Military Music, and Instructor of Military 
Bands. B.A. B., is Agent for the’ sale of ALLEN & 
Co’s celebrated Brass Instruments, viz: Valve Post 
Horns, Valve Trumpets, Trombones, Orphiclydes,and 
Bugles; and has a supply on hand cheap for cash. 
Boston, July 1, 1344. 


——————E $$ 


Music for Teachers, Schools, and Choirs 
Hastings and Brapsury’s Cottection, New York Book. 
VocaL School, by H. W. Day. 

Guess for the Million. By [. B. Woodbury. 
Davip’s Harp for small Choirs and Sabbath Schools. By 

H..W. Day. ‘ 

CONFERENCE HYMNS. 
Revivat Hymns. By H. W. Day, Nos. 1 and 2. 

For Sale at No, 8 Court Square, Boston, and by 

the Booksellers generally. 


DAGUERREOTYPE. 
C. E. HALE invites the public attention to the 
splendid colored miniatures recently executed at his 
studio, 








No. 109 Washington St, 


By the aid of new chemical agents most splendid results are ob- 
tained; and multitudes, are being delighted daily, at the astonishing 
perfection, to which, in point of delineation, boldness, and uerring 
truthfulness this art has so suddenly attained, ‘ 

In an instant, as it were, upon the shining silver surface, is por- 
trayed, the laughing countenance of joyous youth, with all its ex- 
pressive sweetness and ruddy freshness, From the most aged to the 
veriest child, it is equally applicable as the unerring delineator of 
life. Delay not then, as spportunity shall present, to secure 1, 
3, or 6 of these mementos of life. which, under the trying circum~- 
stances of finally separating friends, no price can purchase. 

Apparatus of the most approved construction, together with stock 
of first quality, and instruction furnished to order. 





SHEET MUSIC AND PIANO FORTES 
CONSTANTLY for sale by Oliver Ditson, 135 Washington *. 


y- 





i? DAVID'S HARP, a new and beautiful 
edition just out of press. This is the most popular 
Sabbath School Singing Book, ever published in the 
country. We recommend it to all teachers and Su- 
perintendents, ((7For Sale at the Book Stores. 

DAY’S MUSIC SCHOOL. 
HE EDITOR OF THIS PAPER HAS MADE 
arrangements to commence a regular Music 
Scuoot, which will be conducted by four able Pro- 
fessors of Music. The departments are as follows: 

Ist. The Scientific teaching of Music to Schools 

and Classes, embracing the Cultivation of the 

Voice. 2d. Recitations and Practice in Har- 
mony, Thorough-Bass, Composition and 
Counterpoint. 3d. Instructions in the 
Practice of Wind and Stringed Orches- 
tral and Band Instruments. 4th. The- 
ory and Practice on Playing the Or- 
ganand Piano-Forte. 5th, Instruc- 
tions in Rhetoric, and Practice on 
Writing Letter-Press Matter, for which 
Students will receive a compensation when 
their articles are suitable to publish. Also 
instructions in Elocution and Decla- 
mation. A few Students can be 
accommodated with Board 
and the use of a Piano, 
fur $2 & 50 cts 
per week, 
PersonS 
who do 
not want to 
persue all the branches, 
can enter either of the departments. 
THE WHOLE COURSE WILL 
BE COMPLETED IN THREE YEARS. 
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CHROMATIC SCALE BY NUMERALS. 
{Teachers who use books to sing the different positions will need to explain the 
eccidental flats and sharps which occur.]} 
The Scale has five whole steps and two half steps, as we have learned. 
1 2 5 6. : 
Pa FP PHF 
A sharp indicates a sound half a step higher, and is made thus: # 
Each of the whole steps may be divided, by which means we get a scale of half 
steps, called the Chromatic Scale, as follows :— 
Chromatic Scale Ascending by Sharps, 
The syllables of sharped sounds end in 2, (ee.) 
1 #1 2 #2 3 4 #4 5 #5 6 #6 7 8 
ce eee eo eo ow ee 
Syllables,do dire ri mi fa fi sol si la li si do 
Pron.— do dee ra ree mee fah fee sol see lah lee see do 
Chromatic Scale Descending by Flats. 
The syllables of flatted sounds end in e, (a.) 


8 7% bz? 6 b6 5 bE 4 83 DS 2 b2 1 
A oe ae ke a 
Syl.—do si se la le sol se fa mi me re ra do 
Pron.,dosee say lah lay sol say fa mi may ray rah _ do 


The Natural. 
Notes are restored to their original sound by a Natural, made thus: 


Accidental sharps and flats govern allthe notes on the degree 
where they occur, unless some other note intervenes. 


Examples in Sharps. 
First Position. Ex. 1 





In the measure next the last, a natural occurs. This is to avoid 
any mistake, although the note should be sung natural without it. 











First Position. Ez. 2 
~caipocdeetio=-deaaal-cte 
ee 
—6¢000i-98"- 

First Position. Ex.3 





soothed ohanl no +_——|—__—+ ee ec ROE 
17" sagtere-”-hets -as-6-ne- yeaa fo” ne =| 


=a 
Example in Flats. 


























First Position. 





-o- -o- -o 
First Position. 


Example of Flats and Sharps. 





QuESTIONS.—What indicates a sound a half-step higher? What ahalf-step lower? What re- 
stores a sound? What is a Chromatic Scale? How made Ascending? Descending? How call the 
syllables? How far does a Sharp or a Flat govern? 


THE POSITIONS. 
Exercises Designed to aid in Learning the Different 
Positions of the Seale on the Staff. 


First Position, NO. 1. 
=2 
=1 


« 





P re mi fa sol la_ si do sol do mi do si mi 
A232 6. 2. 2, ie 8 8 SUS Se eee 
First Position. NO. 2. 


Position. 








NO. 4. 


Love of Pleasure—NSentence. provers, 2117, 
First Position. 







He that loveth pleasure shall be a poor man; __he that loveth wine and oil shall not be rich. 


NO. 5. 
Keeping the Tongue—Sentence, prov, 21-25. 


First Position. 









his soul from troubles, 


NO. 6. 


Whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue, his soul, &c. 





NO. 7. 





4 beats. NO.8. 








NO. 9. 





NO. 10. 
Sentence. Prov. 16: 


— 


8. 


mand 


dd “s “ p c- 
Pride goeth before destruction, And a haugh-ty spirit, Ahaugh - ty spir-it before a fall. 
NO, If. 


Twilight Gray —Round. 
For Four Voices or Parts. 
1, DO ON THE ADDED LINE BELOW. 
1 First Position. 2 WwW. 






-@—-@-o- o 
The hour iscome of twifight gray, And evening veilsthe face of day; 
4 


— 





The shades of night begin to fall, And darkness soon will cov-er all. 


2d POSITION. 
DO or}, ON THE SPACE BELOW AND FOURTH LINE. 


Seale applied to the Staff. 


NO, 1. 





~O 
do re mi fa sol la_ si do do sol mi do do si la sol fa mi re do 
>; 8s £4 6 Egor s- £32 SF. S43 3-3 


NO. 2. 





COUNT THREE. NO. 3. 





Slow. NO. 4. 
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NO. 5. | 


Idleness—A Round. 


DO on 1 ON THE SPACE BELOW. 




















} is —_ — ——at— —— -_-— a aac tu ae 

> =o — a saa | 

aap caniietebiapmectie ated I at 
I - dle folks who spare ine trouble, 











double. 


bor 
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setae nares __ beac torn ae 
— 



























ee ae ” = a a a a 
do re mi do fa _ fa sol sol la si do do 
NO. 6. 
Round in Four Parts, 
1 2 3 4 1 
7 —— 
—}—— -——— -a5} —— —— ——{—— | 
5 mor a 
No. 7. 
Nolfeggio Exereise, 
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Sdii. Sentence. Prov. 14 : 27. 
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The fear of the Lord is a fountain of life, to depart from the snares of death. 


_ sae Parts, Female Voices. 
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The fi fear of the Lord is a fountain of life, to depart from the snares of death. 





Two Parts, Male Voices. 
—_——j- _ 
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3d POSITION. | 


ONE or DO ON THE FIRST — AND FOURTH SPACE. 


no. 
SCALE APPLIED TO THE STAFF. 
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do remi fa sol la si dosol domi sol do si la sol fa mi re do mi re do. 


NO. 2. 

Do Not Delay. | 

A ROUND IN THREE PARTS. | 

IN THE THIRD POSITION. DO ON THE FIKST LINE. } 


Ist Voice. 
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Let your pleasure w ait your leisure, But your work do not de-lay. 
‘ 2d Voice. 
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Let your pleasure wait your leisure, But your work do not de-lay. 


3d Voice. 
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Let your pleasure wait your leisure, But your work do not de-lay. 





Wo. 3. 
SOLFEGGIO EXERCISE. 
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NO. 4. 
Pat semarbosiatnins. 2 be soma 
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SOLFEGGIO. EXERCISE. 
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Sentence. Commit thy Works unto the Lord. prox. .s-s. 
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thoughts shall be established. Commit thy works unto the Lord,un - tothe Lord. 


4th POSITION. 


DO orn 1 ON THE FIRST SPACE AND UPPER LINE. 


Seale applied to the Staff. 





























NO, 1. 
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Do,re,mi, fa,sol,la,si,po,sol, mi,po 5 5 po,mi,sol,po,si,la,sol, ta,mi,re,Do. 
sol,sol, 
NO. 2. 
' ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Nolfeggio Exercise. 
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Do, Re, Mi—Carcu, by Haydn. 
DO ON THE FIRST SPACE. 

NO, 3. 
















































Ist votces. For Four Parts, or Voices. 
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2Qd voices. 
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3d voices. 
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4th voices. 
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know not’ what you're say - ing. 


NO, 4. 
4) . s ‘ 
Solfessio Exercise. 
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No, 5. 
Bountiful Eye—Sentence. Pro 22:9. 
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He that_hath a boun-ti- ful eye shall be blessed; for he 
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giveth of his bread to the poor; he shall be blessed. 
NO. 6. HastinGs. 
The Seale. 
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1.Come letus learnto sing, po re mi fa sol la si po, 
L oud letour voic-es ring, po re mi fa sol la si _ ovo, 
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a sol fa mi _ re_ obo, 





Let us sing with o-pen sound,?po si 
With our voic-.es full and round, § 


2. This is the Scale so sweet, po re mi fa sol la si po, 
Sing it with accent meet, po re mi fa sol la si po, 
First ascend in notes so true, 

Then descend in order too, po si la, &c. 


NO. 7. 
Nolfegeio Singing, 
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NO. 8. 
Good Night, 
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Good - night, may thy mid-night slumber and hours that num-ber thy 
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sleeping moments be peace-ful; Good - - night, Good-night, Good-night. 


No. 9. 
The Haymakers. 
A ROUND FOR THREE VOICES. 




















Ist DO ON THE FIRST SPACE. GazeTre. 
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Hark hear the lark, sa -lut- ing the dawn, Ye 
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mer- ry, mer-ry Hay-mak-ers, a - way fo the lawn! 
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Work, work work while you may ; 
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Work while the dew is seen on © spray: 
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Now tis falling ; boar them bawling down in yonder wie, Ww cave 
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mirth and joy with la - bor pre - vail. 


Sth POSITION. 


NO. 1, 
DO (1) ON THE SECOND LINE. 





1234 5 O¢?'Ors 83:5 8 7-6 & 4.8 2.1.71 5..3 
Do re mi fa sol la si Do sol Do misol Dosi la sol fa mi re Do si sol Do 





NO. 2. 
SOLFEGGIO EXERCISE, 





NO. 3. 
SOLFEGGIO EXERCISE. 





NO. 4. 


The Golden Rule. 


FOR THREE VOICES OR PARTS. 
DO, 1, ON THE SECOND SPACE. 


Ist Part. EnGrisn. 





Be you to others kind and true, As you’d have others be to you, 
2d Part. 
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And nev-er do nor say to men, The thing you would not take a-gain. 
3d Part. 
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Nev-er donor say to men, The thing you would not take a-gain. 


NO. 5. 
SOLFEGGIO EXERCISE. 
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NO. 6. 
Procrastination. 


ROUND FOR THREE PARTS. 
DO ON THE SECOND LINE. 
2d Part. 
te ee 
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[st Part. 
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And do not till to - 


What you’re to do, get done to - day, 
3d Part. 
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mor -row stay, There’s al- ways dan- ger in  de- lay. 
NO. 7. 
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That which Makes Rich—Sentence. p,... 6. 2 
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The bless-ing of the Lord, it mak-eth rich; and he 
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add-eth no sor-row, And ‘he add-eth no  sor-row with it. 


6th POSITION. 


DO ON THE Sie SPACE. 
NO. 


SCALE APPLIED TO THE STAFF. 
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do re mita sol la sido sila sol fa mire do dosilasol fa mi soldo mi do do 
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SOLFEGGIO EXERCISE. 
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NO. 3. 
The Weary Task. 
A ROUND FOR FOUR VOICES OR PARTS. md 
DO ON THE SECOND SPACE. ee ~o CO 
lst Part. 2d. Part. . 
-4—-- 4 SS : ROUND IN EIGHT PARTS 
4 Lo DO — 
ease sees Sasa ieee nae 
When a weary task you find it, Persevere and never mind it. 
3d Part. 4th Part 
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it. Never mind it. 


NO. 4. 
Sentence. Flattery. prov. 29:5. 


Never min 
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A man that flattereth his neighbor sp a net for his feet. 
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Spreadeth a net, Spreadeth a net for his feet, A net for his feet. 


NO. 5. 


Pleasure of Harmony. 
ROUND IN THREE PARTS. 


COUNT THREE. Otpv GazerrTe. 
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How great is the pleasure, how sweet the de-light, When love and soft mu-sic to- gether u- nite. 












When love, soft love, and mu-sic u- nite. 
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How great is the e, how sweet the 





Sweet, sweet, how sweet the de- light, When har-mo-ny sweet harmony and Jove do u-nite. 


TRIPLETS. 


Sometimes three notes are performed in the time of two of the 
same kind. When this is the case, a figure 3 is placed over them, 
as in the following example :— 


NO. 6. 
COUNT TWO. 
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7th POSITION. 


DO ON THE MIDDLE LINE. 
SCALE APPLIED TO THE STAFF. 
NO. 1. 
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do re mi fasollasol fa mi re do si 


NO. 2. 
SOLFEGGIO EXERCISE. 
COUNT FOUR 





NO. 3. 
SOLFEGGIO EXERCISE. 
COUNT THREE. 





NO. 4. 


SOLFEGGIO EXERCISE. 
COUNT THREE: 











re mi mi re re mi mi 


4th Part. 


~~ gol sol do dosol sol do do re 


3d Part. 
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si si do do si si do do sol solmi mi sol sol mi mi 


5th Part. 


6th Part. 
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sol fa mire do dosol famiredodo sol _ sol sol sol sol 
7th Part. 


sol sol sol 


8th Part. 
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NO. 6. 
Keeping ‘Time Together, 
A ROUND FOR FOUR PARTS OR VOICES. 


ENGLISH. 


se 


silasolfami misilagol fami mi sol do do 


DO ON THE MIDDLE LINE. 






Let us en-deav-or, To show that when-ev-er, We 


join in a song We can keep time to - geth-er. 


NO. 7. 
Notes of Joy. 
A ROUND IN EIGHT PARTs. 
DO ON THE MIDDLE LINE. 
3 COUNT FOUR. 
1st Part. 




















2d Part. 
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And _ har - mo-nious voi - ces blending, 


4th Part. 


Now let notes of joy as - cending, 


3d Part. 
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Glad-den every heart. Glad-den every heart. 
5th Part. 6th Part. 









Friends with you we'll share the pleasure, If you know the time and measure, 


7th Part. 8th Part. 
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Come and take a_ part. 


Come and take a_ part. 

















Tur LEeGIstaTuRE oF Louisiana upon Mr. Hupparn’s Mission. 
Gov. Mouton, of Louisiana, sent a message to the Legislature, on 
Tuesday the 7th inst., on the subject of Mr. Hubbard’s mission.— 
This was followed up by a resolution, offered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Wadsworth, covering a bill providing that persons 
who may be found within the borders of Louisiana ‘‘for the purpose 
of collecting and transmitting accurate information” on the points 
that Mr. Hubbard was sent to examine, shall be subjected to a fine 
of not less than (blank) dollars; and to confinement at hard labor in 
the Penitentiary ror not less than (blank) years. This bill, with the 
Governor’s message, was referred to a committee. If this bill should 
be passed, ‘‘emissaries” from any statistical society, desirous of 
“transmitting accurate information” from Louisiana, must be very 
careful to what subjects they address their attention. 




















